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figures of Hacvajo belief, skinwalkers (the Navajo equivalents of 
werewolves) . The stories were collected ^oa the children as they 
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resolution, and coda. Exaaples of the, story- telling of specific ' 
children' are cited. It is' concluded tliat coapetence in ordering and 
structuring a nar|:ative ' remains intdaately connected with the 
interactions of a narrator "s peers, for it is thrdtigh peer" group 
interaction^ that a child learns wliat is ^ceptable, what is exciting 
and involving, a'n^ what is culturally aeaningful. The narxati*« 
competence in. structuring the story cannot be aeasured siaply on a 
scale of cognitive* abilities and age-graded achievements^. (SB) ' 
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RELEVANCE TO EDUCATZOKAL PRACTICE 




Recently lingulateVead students of child developaent elikc have becoae 
increeslnglx. interested in,che acquisition knd developaent of narrative 
conpetence. Most of these studies have focused primarily on cognitive 
operations and their relationship to the social or linguistic skills 
•necessary to the telling of a story.pltar»teet Brady's paper explores 
another dimentalon of narrative conpdiliice , tiMs acquisition and evaluation ' 
of coapetence within peer ^up interactions. SpedficaUy-, her paper 
deals with tf>e narrative peii)nnances of KavajO' children and how the skills 
of competently structuring a narrative ;afe iafomally learned within the 
peer group. This approach calls for an understanding of communicative, 
especially narrative, competence In the child's own terms. Educator? p 

will find it useful to knqw that oftfen we can learn as much about child 

■ y 

development through ciose observation ;of peer group interactions 
(involving ^eer^-evaluations as we can from soahistlcated adult- cons true ted 
models of cognitive and linguistic competence. In addition, the ability ' 
of these children to competently adapt and modify traditional Navajo / 
narrative forms afi they tell stories in English, the language of accul- ' 
turation, will also be of interest to both teachers and educational 
researchers. . '"^ ' ^ j . 



PEER OtOUP EVALUATION OP HARRATIVB COMPETENCE: 

A NAVAJO EXAMPLE 

Margaret Brady 

VRille there haa been an increaalog Intereiat in children 'a development 
of narrative coopetence on the part of llngulaba and atudenta of child 
development alllpa, moat of theae atudlea have focuaed on cognit^e opera- 
tlona and their relatlonahlp to the, aodal or linguistic skills necessary 
to the telling of a story. In other vords^ tfiej focus of the study of 

children's development Qf competence In narratl^ has been restricted for 

i • 

the most part . to an analysis of the kinds of cog;nitlve abilities which a 
child must have before he . can te^l a story successfully. While the under-* 



standing of the Relationship between narrative competence and cognitive 
development i^a most 'significant one, there Is also the need for an 
^undeTstanding of narrative competence in the child's Ofnt terms. For 
. within their -owa^^er * groups childrea do Indeed" recognize both coa^tent 
/and Inconpetent narrative performances and It Is through the interactions 
of children within those peer groups that^ real narrative competence is 
attalfted* The purpose of this paper, then, will be to look more closely 
at the ways in which narrative competence is recognized within the peer 
group. Throughout this analysis it will be implicitly recognized that the 
^ild*s narrative sti^^tegies are necessarily constrained by his Capacities 
'to handle the f9rmal devices available in his grammar, ph4>nology^, and 



soclolinguistic norms around him" (Ervin*Tripp and Cook^Oximperz 1974). 

■ \ • ■ 

The focus of this paper, however^ will be on the evaluation and recogni- 
tlon 6f competence within particular peer group interactions, rather 
than on adult-constructed models of cognitive and ikngulstic competence. 



• 

THE NAVAJO DATA: 

^ Althou^' groups of ^ildran «v«rywb«r« and evaluate tba cqap«- 

t«ac« of their pears In telling stories, the, particular children we will 
discuss In this analysis are ten and eleven-yeax^old Navajo chlldrea«. 
living ne'ar'trindow Rock» Arlsona. The narratives we're collected In the 
dsssrooa of a Catholic school on the eastern part of the Navajo reservation. 
Because of a nuaber of factors — their proximity to Csllup. New Mexico, ^the 
Involvenent of aany of their parents in the Navajo tribal bureaucracy, 
their education by Catholic nuns Intent on their angllcizatlon, to nam a 
few^ these children are sane of the aost acculturated Individuals on the 
reservation. And. yet, the stories ««hlch this analysis Is based on deal 
with one of • the most traditional figures of Navajo belief — sklnwalker. 

Skinualkers are one of the most popular subjects for narratives among 
Naval o children. Sklnwalker* s nearest Anglo equivalents are werewolves. 
Yenaldlooshl (he who runs around on ^1 fours with it) or skinwalkers as 
they sre called in English are human witches who wear coyote skins and 
travel about at night. Traditidnally, they are blamed for theft, illness 
and even -death. Aside from a^few scattered references and one somewhat. 

— :w*ssre • * " - J.' im 

atypical psychoa^al^^^c afeudy/ cliere has been only one significant analysis 
of skinwalkers in the llce'rature. Clyde Kluckhohn gives a brief account of 
tfiSe"were--anlLmal8 In a sfCDIon of his seminal Navajo Witchcraft , where he^, 
descrll»8 the adventures pf ^kinwalkers ''as they meet in caves aD night to 

plan concerted actiooT agatns^^r victims » to initiate new members, to have< 

/ I ' 

Intercourse with deaos^^jp^C^, and to practice cannibalism: 

The witches sit^j^a ci4rcle, surrounded- by piles or baskets of corpse 
flesh. Some Ixif^rmants ^aid that rows of identifiable human heads 
' were likewise ""Stored in the cavfe« The witches are naked save for - 
masks and maiy beads and other articles of jewelry. Their bodies are 



painted in a fashion r«mlni]kc«nt of thac carried out In c«r«nonl«ls 
• • • • Engliah^agftaklng informants described tha procaadings aa **kind 
of like a sin^or **juat like a bad sing." Host Informants agveed 
that songs were sung and dry paintinga made. • • asseo^led witches 
spit, urinate and defecate upon the sand pictures (1944:27). 

According to tradltlibnal Navajo belief « sklnwalkera climb on top of ^ 

a hogan when a .family is aaleep and drop pollen^ apeclally made from the 

ground bones of hitman infants, down the smokehole. Contact with this 

substance brings the sleeping person 111 health* social problems and some<* 

/ 

imes death. Kluckhohn (1944:26) indicates that these yenaldlooshi are 
tracked^ normally the morning after an incident, when dirt falling' in jt^rom 
the smokehole, usually loud barkings of the dogs, or "strange'* noises have 
made the hogan dwellers, sense that a skinwalker has been there. It Is 

primarily such experiences of personal contact with a skinwalker, the ^ 

2 

prototypical anti-NavaJo, which form the corpus of 100 narratives on which 



laya 



this paper is based. 

The stories were collected from the children as they gathered 

f 

self*selected groups within the classroom. The gtoups ranged from three 

• • # • 

to six children and all the sessions were tape— recorded on a small - ^ 

' V 

cassette machine hung over the aigp ot ^a chair. While the tape-recorder 

was a n|>velty at firsts the children soon became quite used fo it and in 
^ • - J' 

most case's disregarded its presence entirely/ While I, as teacher, was in 
the classroom at all times, I rarely took part in the narrative sessions, . 
except to . ob'serve proxemlc 'and kinesic behavljDr from a distance. Except 
for the first few days of taping, the children believed themselvec; to be 
>slone within their peer groups, since they received no ^outsi<iti ^ii^ter- 

ference from me. - 

• -> ' - 

All of the narratives collected. were told in "English, which is the - 
first language of most of the children. While their parents and 



V I. 



graAdt»«r«ttt« ofc«n tall •kiiw*lk«r ncoriw in M&v«JOt Ch«»« children, both 
Inald* and outslda th« claaaroom, coiiaiacahtly ralata aklmralkar narracivaa 

in English. Whan aakad which languaga la "right** for tailing jaklmralkar 

' IP" 
scoriaa 98Z of tha chlldran> raspondad that both Ian guagaa * vara righ|; aoaa 

chlldran %fant on to alaborata that liavajo waa right for aoaa paepla 

(grandparanta ware glvan as an axanpla) and Engliah waa right for others 

(like theaBalvea)^ As this study indlcataa narrative traditio^ can and . 

' often do persiat in the language of acculturation. 

Skinwalker stories first emerged in a narrative- session where the 

children wery^lling "scary stories." At first these stories consis^ted 

of traditional ghost storiea. auch aa **The Ghoat of White Cyes" Jund "The 

Hook.'* When the xvpectoires of such stories began to be exhausted one 

child- suggested' that he knew a scary story, but that it ^as "family 

secrets." He %ient on to say that' the story he knew was about witches and 

• • • ' . 

that he could only tell such stories to relatives. Another child, ^howeveif, 

quickly picked up the conversation, took the floor and p.rpceeded to tell 

a story about his own experience^ with skinvalkers. • . 

- c* < 

NAVAJO CHII4)REN'S PEER GROUPS: " " , 

' * The importance of telling stories only to r^l^itives points up a 

major difference in the peer groups of, Navajo children,' As in Anglo ^ 

society, Navajcy peer groups ^re significant as :SOclali2ing agents ^for the*>. , 

child, since, it ±« in peer groups that children learn interactive skills 

• ■ 

and strangles- for dealing with people outside of their immediate family ? 
circle. However, there is a major difference betweet\ Anglo and Navajo 
children's, peer groups. The yoimg Navajo" child operates within a peer^ 
'^roup which is family. Traditionally, Navajo children^>^ent much of 
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th^lr tim m o nly with tlbllnf and cooatim who Ilvd clomn •n o ugh to pla y 

with. li(||^dlst«nco baewoon famlllao ocrvcturod tho poor groups la thlo 
Mnnor« ^lo Is still tho csso In SMny of tho sworo roaM>to sroM of tho 
Nsvsjo rosorvsclon* Howovor, It Is also truo in tho aoro acculturatod 
aroas as wall. Just aa tha social natworks of adult Navajoa oparata In 
tarM of social dlatanca which Is ganaalo^lcally and gaographlcally datar- 
Binad» ao also the natiy>Tka of Navajo chlldran are almllarly charactarlzad. 
Within this particular school, paar groups vara fofmad by cha aagoclatlon 
of brothers, -slaters* cousins, and clan relatives. While most of .these 
peej groups were sex-speclflc, 'upon rax« occasions girls* peer groups and 
boys* peer groups vefe mixed. ^ * « 

Iii^ this particular case, then, peer groups vera extended to any 
genealogic4^1 or clan relatives. In essence, almost every child could belong 



> Ko everyapeer group by extensl 
ever. It also functioned as a:- 



ion of this ego-centered kin principle; hov-* 



cok^venient vay of excluding children who ^ 
weren't coii^idered desirabl^e^aM&bers ot the group. - If asked to describe 
a member of his peer' group, a Navajo boy will not **He*s my friend,*' 

i 

but Trather, "he's my cousl^n." Here *'cousin*\mean8 anything froife first- 
cousin to ^lan- relation, but the name itself includes the individual '*in*' 
as family and "therefore as trustworthy, cooperative and non-threatetiing.^ 

•It is^ignif leant in this respect that although these Navajo children 
vere willing to tell Jokes, riddles and ghost stories In groups of children 
they did not consider kin (s6metimes' includijig Anglo children in the class); 
they' were 'unwilling to tell sjcinwalker stories in the same groups. When I 
realized this I ^allowed the chilidren to select their own groupOfor these 
narrative sessions? Never was an* Anglo child selected; always those 



O . -5- 



childfn who ^mtm lovolvtd'ln alooa %»faT» tklwlkcr teorl«i wrt tnlrf 

ftmtfd CO mmch othor m '*eouains/* Thto noeioo of «dh«r«nc« (A^ifbo 

p««r*tro«^«s»kln pr«terlpclon wm olaboracod by Buddy Yasaljpf, %rh«o I 

quo«clon«d hla about cho oharini of •kiiwalkor •eorlost 

B: Otm tlM, Cho only cIm mm mad Molvin and BlUy Yossio \m 

• «#• coll our tcorloo Ilk* lik« what Billy hla noa cold hUi 
/ nowr CO coll ^ybody. 

^1 

t: Did h« Coll you? V 

« 

B: Y«ah, he cold us and I cold Malvln and Billy %rhat wy mom 

•aid novar Co call^ anyb ody olac. 

.1: Why did you dfi chac? ' - 

. B: Cauaa ic*a oacrod ways. 

I: I know, buc vhy did he call if ic*s sacrad ways? 

Mslvin: th« cl«n« thm clant 

I: Qh, they're in \he saoM clan. 

Buddy, Billy. Melvin: "Xeah! 
Here the ootloo of never telling eayb ody refers to outsiders, non- relatives, 
strangers. 

Uhlle Anglo, and Navajo peer groiJps have many functions in coaon, 
while they provide a convenient place for children to esq^erlioent with 
social conventions and norms and to learn different social roles, their 
very conceptions in the nind^ of the children differ considerably, Th^^a ^ 
differences are culture-specific aa^we*have previously suggested and they 
hi^light the necessity for examining peer groups within a specific cul- 
tural framewotic. For the Navajo child, a peer group is not laerely a 
collection of friends, but of family members^ In actuality, many of the 
same^factors determine the selection of peers for Navajo children as for 
Anglojfe;* but the over-riding concern is with family relationship* For the 

ERIC -11 



V Itovjo. th# kin trotg !• both ^0"CnUfd an4 *fl>«lbl#. anA thi^ it allo^ 
for • gtmmt d««l of nagoctocion in tho formoctoo of group* of po«m. A* 
Cho child «nd hi« faally 6«co«* aor* AcculCuratsd. livo in aoro donaoly 
popttlatod ar«M and Inearacc vleh a treacar nuaihar of tndlvlduala, thla 
notion of cha forvatloo of paar groupa aay bacoaa aoraandabra flaxlbla. 
In cha caaa of chaaa particular chlldran, tha praacriptlon of faaily 
ral«clonahlp haa not baan abandonad. but r^athar bcoadanad to Includa a 
vldar ranga .of social poaaibllitifta. It ik wtthlf\ c has ^p^ltu rally, dis- 
tlocdv* pMr groups th«t th« .acquisition of narrative coap«tancat at least 
coaiMtsnce in the telling Of sklnvalker storlM^ occurs. 

TUr ACQUISITION AND EVALUATION OP NAXRATIVE COt^ETENCE: 

As Navajo children hu<fdle^ together • either^ in the. aysterious darkness 
of a caap-out in the woods Jr in a %rell-lighted clMsroom* to tell stories 
of terrifying exj^sriences with skinwalktrs, each child Is assuming s 
responsibility to the audience, the other meoibers of his culturally dis- 
tinct peer group • for a dlsffl^ay of a particular kind of connntnicative 
coopetence — narrative conpetence. As situated coonunication , the competent 
performance of ^ these stories entails both the knowledge and the ability to 

speak appropriately tki a culturally defined and socially constituted 

3 * 
world* Thus, competence inydlves not only knowledge of the social and 



cultural realms* but also a wlllingHess to assume an accountability. to an 
audience for the particiilar way In which a story is told, for the skill- 
fulness Involved in the expressive realm as well. 

When a Navajo y^ild tells 9l skinwalker story to his p^ers, then, he is 
taking responsibility - for a wide range of social and cultural knjowledge* 

knowledge about the nature of social reiat ionship^ , about the $3rmbollc 

} 
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•flinction of skinwalkeiiiwithin the social world, abgut the approp^riate selec- 
tion of ^•llstWers," and" about the:^l»rall^ defined functions 5? ttuch 
stories. At the sawj^ time, ^he Is ^assuming^ a responslbillty^-foi^p the use 



' of that knowledge within performance, within the- ei^r^sslve world, and for 
the necessary skills involved in such a performance. Such a display t)f 

, ' ' / ^' . — '-'■^ ^ ^' 

i^onnpetence within the peer group* is a way"" not> only /of^ presenting knowl- 

*. . . . , .... — • ^ ^ • • • 

edge of Navajo cultural symbols and meanings and of Navajo social s true- 

ttxre and the structure of the peer groi^,. but it is also a way of 



presenting oneself . Through the performance "of a skinwalker jiarrative 
the child can present himself as hero/ as sl^er of evil, and thus^ a^ 
"Naval q" in the truest* 'isense of the term; he can also choose to challenge 
-traditional structures arid beliefs by playing with the whole nature of 
skinwalker as symbol. The Important poijit here is that thrg^h narrative 
performance the child can create and -maintain a "social face" as he dis-; 
; plays knowledge of ^cultural forms at the 'same time. All the while, 
however* he is putting himself in the positio^of being subject to ^ 
evaluation -for -the skill and effectiveness he ha^^-draonstrated in this -^^^ 
'^performance. That audience evaluati^qg^^s based on both the performer''"^^ 
cultural knowledge and on the artful expression of that knowledge. ^ 

If either the cultural knowledge or^the/abil ity! to express that knowl- 
edge in socially and culturally appropriate ways is lacking,- the performance 
wlTl not be a competent 'one- In most cases coippetence in^ the -realm of 
cultural knowledge comes first and then gradually expressive competence 
is acquired. For example, a child of six might know a great. deal about - 

the figure of skinwalker and yet still be unable to assume responsibili^ 

' * ^ • 5 

for expressing that knowledge within the narrative mode- There xs, . 

, ■ A ^ * 

however.,;2also. a great deal of experimenting with, .cultura^ knpwledge 
• • • " * . * * 

O \ • -8- 
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\fjL^iii the performance frame. A child ^Jtio.lcnows a lletle about sklnwalke'r 
may try out this knowledge as. he^pins but a' narrative within thfe peer 
group* Often the lure of being in the spotlight, assiialng the role of ' 

4 * K ^. 

narrator and takixig the floor fpr an extended period of time is sp great 
thatva child with a^minimafeknowledge of t^e ways skinwal'kers operate wiil 
voluntarily atten^t to tell a Skinwalker story for the firs^t ti-me» Such 

is the case with Charlene Lopez.- • , ' - - . / 

• ■ '.^ ' \>' ' ' ■ ' • ' \ - 

Chairlene ^.^^half-l^gvajo; her father is a Chicano, who has held vafjLouc 



positions with Ari^^jna law enforcement agencies. Charlene 's Navajo mother^ 
died when sheywas quite .small; ^e is the youngest of four children and 
has spent most of her life off the reservation. However, for the last two 
years she has lived in Window^irock and has been "taken into" the family* of 
one of "^her classmates ♦ Margaret Bfegay. ^Charlene does no^i^lcLve with the 
'Begays, but she spends a gteat^-deal of time at their house 'and is -con- 
^idered' a "cousin"; both Charlene and 'Margalret say .that T:hey. are related 
^through the clan." In this^Way, then^ Charlfene has been included in . 
Marga*e€^ group of peers. In fact, CHarlene* is M&rgaret's constant * 
companion and is included in all the 'narrative sessions in which Margaret 
takes part. ^ -^->. 

When 'the narrative' sessions began to involve* skinwalker stories, - • . 
Charlene^ i*ho is iisually-quite. gregarious, sat back and listened intefitly 
for several days without "attempting to tell this particular kind of story. 
Then one day when the ch'ildren i^ere involved in telling "scary", stories 
which di4 not involve skinwalkers (soine persotial- experience stories of 
frightening happenings and some fiction^ narratives botTi tradifional and 
idiosyn'^atic) , Charlene told this^story: ^ 



- ■• ^ " ■ - ; . ^ V • v^*^ ^ 

; CLz On^day there was t^is little boy — he was playing outside, i 

^ • um, he urn his mother was trying to call him in cause it ' was'^^^^iii^^^ 
• nighttime and there was there was «.**sp um*<clears throat )^\» _ 
shiiil ! ^ Cpause^ oh , waft ! ... so he uim he didn* t? ^aut tor cotae"^ vv\ v 
" in, and his motjier was getting mad. His mother wanted to^go out 
\ t;here^ ^looking for him. And he just started %unning f with^^^^^^^ 

^ his friend. And urn they heard Something in this .tree^^and itj^ ^^^^^ 

was a £hing somethingXiJ think it was *-a Skijiwai^ 

• r down and^,^ey started rumHjig towards. no, ttiis^^'^^ v ;\v " 

> ' * the other way so the md^h^r^oiildn'^t see theit-^^^ ' S^^ 

, -got hack in ' the house the skinwalker kill^d\^^^ ^^^'^^^^ 

then wait and um they were running back and' thda um 'the \ vlv-^ 

sk^m^alker started walking towards their" hbuse^^^d^ ^ knocked * > ..r'* .4-' 
on^tme door. They d^dn/t answer so theyr iim.::»*Sq.C^ in . a 

^ the house and it killed botli of them ^d it started walking- : * ' 

ai^d walking and walking. So someday it nrtghlt "get •y<|u ! ' ^ \ ;\"vv 

• . . ' ■ * ■'•^ ^J^-9rx:'--^.: 

Here it is clCdaf that Cltarlene has a li*ited lliowledge of sfcintwalkers and v ^ / 

^ - .'I ■ > 

their tralditional activities; it is also clear that phe: is trying out hen. ^ , 

^ . ' , ■ -r -v. ' . ^ j . . . 

ft . ■ ■ - . . 'I . ^ 

knowledge in a social situation where she will not be evaluated harishly i 

xf her effoYts at representing skinwalker are not really successful. By > 

inserting this, nar rati: ve in -a session where ail kinds of "s^ary" .stories^ 

are being told» fharlene can take a minimal kind of, ,resp^sifei^lity for 

the representation^ erf accurate cultural information.- Notice that shq^ A 

\ . / ' . . < , ■-. ^ ^ ' I 

says» I think it" was a skinwalker"/ after hesitating to name the ; "thiri'g. " 

• ' / ■ \- ■ ' 

^In this way Charlene is hedging accountability. Her unfamiliarity with 

. • ' ^\ - 

the form is apparent in the hesitation, false starts and rephrasings- In 
tne end frustration with her/ own inexperience in*dealing with this partic- 
ular type of story leads, her to revert back to- a really familiar form and 

- . • ■ . , ■ ■ ■ . ' 

end the stoi;y with a traditional ghost story closing which plays on the 
form of the catch routine: "^o someday it might get you!" In an earlier 
narrative session Charlene had told such a^ traditional ghost story <catch 
and received' the frightened and amused resp^onse sine desired from her 
approving audience. In this case, the ending jdoes not get the ejected 
' response of shrieks ^of surprise and fear mainly because Charlene has not 

c ;, . . • • / • ■ . ■ 

O ^ * -10- 
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.sufficiently cued the expectations of. her audience* 

^ Foe Charlene, though, the perfoniance is a scnuewhat s.uccessful firs^ 

• ■ * • - • - 

attenq>t at skinwalker narratives. She is not evaluated harshly by her 

peers, but rather allowed t^ fadfe back into the audience as Margaret tells 

pother "scary" story ;^cfut two boys in a haunted house. Whether or not 

her peers would call Charlene's narrative /«* "skinwalker story" is question- 

abl^; however, they have allowed her to tisk^er limited knowledge of 

skinwalker In creJiing a narrative for ^rformance within the peer group* 

• , . ■«.- ■ ^ • 

*' ' ' ' . ■* . . . 

As she experfiaents with this particular narrative -form and -as she listens 

and responds tcy other narrators of skinwalker stories, Ch^rlene acquires 

.* ■ • . . ' ^ * 

greater^and greater conqjetence not only with* the knowledge of Jskinwalkers 
arid ^eir activities, l>ut in the appropriate ways to talk about skinwafkers 
within a narrative performance frame. For Charlene and for all these 
children conpfetence involves the relationship of knowl^gp and ^expressive 
ability. As this exaiiq>le has shown, the two domains are not mutually ^ 
exclusive ,but constantly interface within the performance of these narra- 
tives.^'^In actuality, then, i,t is impossible to talk about cultural 
iknoio^dee evinced in these stories apart from the ^e^ressive eompetehce 

-'.J ■ ■ ' . ' ^ ; . . A 

of "the child-performer — -and vice versa- ' . ' . " --^^ ' ^ 

While this particular study is not strictly developmental in the sense 

. _ . ' . V • ^ . . . ^ ■ - 

of tracing age-graded changes in the acquisition of particular communica-. 

tive and narrative skills, and the cognitive* abilities related to such 

* ■ '"^ \ ^ - > ^ ^ . 

skills, it does seek *to demonstrate the areas in which children develop 

siich competenc^ies- -As we discuss these areas of narrative competence it 

wili n>e important -to. remember that as' the. child-narrator performs each,^ 

story wJSthin . the peer group he recognizes tj^at^^hat . narrative is subject to 

evaluationij^fo^r. its skilT^and effectiveness within that particular narrative 



sessidn. It is througli this exposure to evalttatlon by his peers that the 

child Is able to bec^m^truly W^?^^ In discussing Piaget's concept 

of the peer group, Ginsberg and Opper (1969:94) suggest that: 

as the child grovs older««.he is ^more and more -throvn Into the company 
of oliier children wWH^are not as solicitous' as adults,^ Other children 
do not 'try so 'hard to penetrate the obscurities of his language. More- 
over, thejj^^.a^ him; "they challenge what he says and force hliq 
to-defenohimself. It^ is under -^cial pressures of these kinds that 
the child is eventually forced to adopt better modes of comrnxmication. 

For the Navajo child-narrator "these social pressures to communicate in more 

♦ ■ ' • ■ ■ . ■ - , ♦ . - -/ 

appropriate ways reVeal themselves * in the kl!nds of evaluative comments 

. ' jf - ■ . ■ ^ ^ , 

^iven by his peerk. • Critical assessmentj:s of these stories are typically 

phrased in terms such as: "Ohhh! * Th^" was really sqary!" ap.'"That isn^t *: 

SO scajry" wh^ch focus on "the point of the narrative and itldicate one way or* 

the other whether the narrator has ef fectfively Involved his audience in a 

compet^jt performance • Evaluative comments regarding specific competency 

inc any* given feature of narrative performance will be discussed in detail ^ 

below. While the critical vocabularies of these children are limited to ; , 

comments such as the ones describe*! above, they ^ry effectively indicaffe 

tp peers whether or not they have given a competent perfoi;:mance, as we 

shall see. 



"^RUCTURAL FUTURES OF NARRATIVE COMPETENCE: - ^ • ' . 

^ • Competence in structuring a well- formed narrative is ceftainly a cen-^ 
tral-.area of concern for the child narrator , for it %s on this Basic struc- 

ture that stylistic and interactional elaboration must play. The ^>resent 

7 • ' 

analysis will focus , then, on such structural * concerns . * Navajo children 
themselves, recognize the importance of structure afid plot development; this 
.recognition ^.s expressed, albeit fuzzily, in terms of "parts" of stories. 
In the following example, the ten-year-old narrator, Loa Blllison, recognizes 



his narrative Is'lacking^ because he do&sn^t knov the^ijiformation to 
fi^ qSc specific //parts": ' " 



I3r^^ One tine ^ friend at Window Sock one time she tpJ^^-me— this 
story about when she went to her gran^m^'s at 'fohatchi. Urn 
^'she said they were playing^ her^ her cousins and her brother. 
And then the]^ saw ^^bmething black go^^cross there. Then they 
^ * terl;d their ^unde and theq their ^nmcle" went bt3i5_to find it. 

i» , * ' • Then they keep running^an* then thfey , caught i^^ith that thing.. 
It was a skinwalker. ...in a. Wolf a black wolfskin. A^d she 
» : didn't tell^^ioe the, part j;:h,at part. ^Anyw^ they kept fo^lloving 
^ V hi^.; And then they:* :asked him some Questic^s. They go, "Hqw 
come you're running ^out ±n 'the daytime?'*' He goes* "Becau^^ I 
' \want to, Theoi "they- as)ced him« -more questions. Tfhen*" ' 

^finally they"^go^ "Get out!" ^Firfet they told^ him to get out 
^of th^skln.--* ^Then^he wouldn't* - Axid^ s^o they said; "We're 
• . gonna shpo^you dead." .l^^en be didii/^ get out, ^ Then* when they 

. were aboj^t to shoot him^ they ^couldn^-t pull the Handle bsttk* 
Pull* it ^0^- shoot xt but (interrt^ti<») pull the tTrt^er back. 
"And ^hen it tookloff^ when they \?ere still trying -to. . ^her^she 
didalt tell me the part about that^ other. part.;: " \ 

It is precisely these n^edess'ary "pa^jrts^ 'which create and su^taln^va 

competent narrative per formahce. William Labov (1972) » in ^eicpandihg on / 

his previous work, with Joshuav^Waletzky (1967), proposes sii^ elements in 

the structure of a well- formed narratjLvQ. We mayi,«sc. th.Q3e elements as 

a systematic means of discussing the' variables :?Qf *nArrative competence iii^. 

Structure, though of course our enq^ha^is will be on the ^evaluation of sjuch 

■ . , ■ ^' • ' ^ • - * i ' ' 

competence within the peer group-^* Thre r^ollowing six eleitents ]^suggested by 

Labov will provide an organizational framework for our discussion:. 

. - ^ . ' • - '■ . 

1. Ab^ract 
2- Orientation 

3. . Complicating Action ; .\ - 

A. Evaluat'ion . 

5. Result or Resolution^ , 
6 Coda . ' ^ ^ ' 

These sections are listed in their usual order occurrence / but L^bov 

himself indicates that morst ilferratives C^^^ot in fact contain all of these 

elertents. Since Labov's minVmal definition of nai:^a£,ive involves simply a 



pair of temporally ordered events » only the section "coiqplicatlLng action" 
is necedsary for a isLnliBal narrative. Those narratives vhich contain all 
six elements loay be referred to as *^ extended narratives" (Labov 1972; 
Keman 1977) • It is important to recognize that in evaluative terms, 
narr^lves which conthiu^^alX six elements are .not necessarily "better" 
than narratives which ' include only two or three elements ; as we have 
indicated , above that Jixdgment rests with an audienrie of peers« However » 
each' of these elements may contribute to the understanding and appreciation 
of that audience in a variety, of meaningful ways, and therefore ultimately 
enhance the success of the narrative. Labbv's notion of narrative struc- 
ture, then, provides a sys^em^tic measis of discussing the variables of 

■ . • ' ' 

narrative competence In formal, tei 



• "Abstracts" present a brief resume of the entire story or the. result 

jof the story* -They are us'ed both to introduce the^story and to frame the 

■ ^ ' ' ^^ ^ 

followiiig action as narrative for the audience. Narrative frames '^are 

■^^ ■ ■ » 

often generic markers; they^ also mark tjxe boundaries* of the narrative 
Itself, separating it from other types of. discourse. Abstracts^ then, 
are only one kind of frame which structurally mark the following bits of, 
discourse as narrative:^ tlfey differ Ifrom' other types of frame, such as 
the formulaic "once upon a time" or "ojie day"' in that they also provide a 
-summaryCof the n^&rrative action which follows* A' good. example of thigf 
type o^ frvame, the abstract, is t^e first sentence of this eleven-^^^F^^^^ 
gjLrl's personal narrative: VMy Svtory. is about when was' at my grandma*s 
house," Interestingly 4 this qui fe limited abstract focuses the attention , 
of the audience "on a particularly ^ significant generic' marker — the notion 
"that the auction occurred at "grandma's house." This phrase might 
iriftially seem feo be an orifentatio'n rather thany abstract , however, this 



partlculai^ phrase is quite consistently characteristic of personal exper%r 
ence narratives concerning skinwalker contact. It is used repeatedly in ^ 
skinvalker narratives and may be considered a g^neric^marker. This 
abst;ract9 although definitely limited in *sc6pe of sunmarizatioa^ dpes cue 
the" audience that a nilturally sigx^fl^^nt lorm is about to be perfoWed; 
it also indirectly sunmarizes tK6 action of the narrative to follow in a 
general way. In other words, the audience is led to ei^peCt a . narrative 
where the individual and skinwalker are involved in- some type of interac- 
tion and where the individual tx±vaaphs% The specific content of the tale 

is then spun out in the following narrative. ^ ' ♦ 

^ • _ , ■■ 

This "abstract" kind of frame is rarely used by these Navajo children 
in 'introducing, their skinwalker narratives. This may be a result of theV^ ^ 
kind of narrative session in which these stories were told,^ however- Since 
man^ of these -narratives b^ild oh familiar, plot structures involving 
familiar characters, intricate abstracts of the- actions to come are not • 
necessary <<as in the example above). If ene of these skinwalker personal 
experience narratives was to occur within an extended bit of cbnversati<ni 
or dialogue, apart from such a narrative session K^erhaps the likelihood 



of the incorporation of abstracts would increase. 

The Second elemenfc of narrative structure is termed '"orientation" by 
Lal^ov; this fulfills thg function qf providing ^cessary information 
regarding the time, place, occasion and persons -involved in the action of ' 
the narrative. Competence in this area of narrative, structure involves an C 
understanding of the needs of one* s^udi ence; the child narrator mu§^ 
have the sensitivity to recognize how much detailed orientation is necessary 
to^^ade/quately inform ^his audience and draw them into the narrative experi- 
ence:. Labov and Waletzky (1967) suggest that the narratives of children 

m r " > ■ . ' 
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often dan*t provide sufficient baclcgrouhd ixtforaaticpr Piaget has ladi-- • 
cated that tiiis problem o< ten stems from egocentric language » vhich £s 
a producr of the child's "inability to take tdie othe r pers on *s point- of ^- 
viev" (Ginsberg and Opper 196^:93) • * O^ten vfajan thi^lack Oi^ adequate, 
orientation occurs it is dealt with by requests^ for darif iciltion on the 
part of the audience. F9r example^ in the follq^ing narrative John Begay, 
age 11 y uses the personal e3q>erience fortr to weave an exciting story ^ * 
which involves many of the members of his peer grbup and their experience 
with a skinwalker* He Is testing the JLlmlts of believ^ility in the ^ 
wildest ways. Howeve^r, anQther child recognizes that the only, way this 
story coul^ poSsibly be true is if it happened when the boys were really 

♦ ' * ■ ■ ■ 

young; so, he questions John: "when did it happenr?" 

JB: Once when me me^ Darryl, Byron^ Mitchell were* camping out. We 
were camping out and we were just sitting by the fire talking^ 
And then we h^ard some things and ve didn't know what it was 
so Darryl grabbed his little pellet gun and his teddy bear. And 
* ' tfien he started shooting at it. And then Byron Byron got his 

little squirt gtrii that's w^en we' were in about third grade or 

^ aebond grade. Then Mitchell grabbed his beebee gun and ^ then he 
grabbed ray truck and threw it at it but .nothing happened and so 
-and so we just started running back my house. told my 

' mother and she told -us to sl^ep in the' house. So we just 
stayed up watching tv. We heard something knocking on the 
window- Then Byron started crying. We heard something scary 
knocking on there » so I ran into my mother's room. SJie came 
over; she looked through the window. She saw something 
looking at lieri. She opened the window and sh^ said* it started 
rtmning of£, so she let us sleep in her bedroom. And then when 
^ we were wl^ping Darryl had a nightmare. I guess something was 
knocking on the window. Then Mitchell heard it. He didn't . 
. know what to do. He just ran up aid grabbed Byron and Darryl^ 
Me, Darryl, all of us four were crying tfy mother, cauldnit-go- 



t6 sleep so she put us in the living room. Then we were asleep 
and then there we saw something hairy in there. .Then Byron 
screamed. He got out his squirt gun and started shooting at it. 

CD:" When did it happen? ♦ ^ 

JB: When vre were small like in second or third grade. We heaVd it 

: knocking at the door and Mitchell started really crying and it 
• * * 
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ringed th^ doorbell and Darr^l wouldn't and ye told Darzyl to 
^ * V answer^ It aad he vouldp't go ansver.lt. We told Byron but he 

dldq't want to. We hea|s48oiiieone trying to get It. We got 
scared. Then Mitchell Mitchell went over there" and lookefi-'mlt 
^he window. He saw sonethlng big. It was real white out there 
^ and he didn't know what to do so he just j:an hapfec'^''^d we told 

• our mother She went out there and 1^ was jcflJt^the mllknaP' — 
goodbye! ^ ^ 

Realising that an appropriate ^^o^^ki tat Ion co^d save his narrative^ John 

quickly picks up on this cue 'and reassurejs his audlenc^ that the evehts 

occured |Vben we wete small like In secopd or tHlrd grade'* ! He then 

proceeds with the narrative^ 1^^^. example clearly shows *that the ability 

to adapt langxiage vse to the requirements of audlencer or addressees 1^ a 

most Important eleiaent of narrative competence. We a^o see that If a 

narratof^alls to adequately orient the audience^ questions as to details 

> 

pf setting* time or persons Involved may arise throughout the narrative, 
not oixly In the beginning moments. In this 'case, John provides the 
orle^itatlon early in the narrative, but it is not picked up on by his 
audience and he Is forced to re-ori^ent them near the end of ^he story, 
A poorly oriented narrative can prove not ojily confusing to the audience, 
but also meanlngJtess , if Xhe point is obscured through the fuzzlness of 
settings Here, John's surprise ending will lack the force it demands if 
the audience is not effectively fol^pwing the details^ of orientation. 

The other extreme of problems with Inadequate or faulty orientation 
lies in the inclxision of too much detail. While -this problem may seem 
initially not so serious in developmental terms, it can effectively ruin 



the flow and the point of^a narrative just as easily. In other words, 
too much setting ^tends to interfere with the 'flow of the narrative, to 
distract the audience and frequently bore ^Xjhem before the real action 
ever begins. A beautiful case in point is this skinwalker story told by 



cen**7ear^ld Theresa Bcaltcy: 

TE: 'One time ve were at otir house and um^and um im urn I ^uess... 
'^v no it wasn't €hat«*,tfe were were at our house -and then I guess 
^ * mom and* dad was sleeping In the. bedroom. J^S^^ here Is/ our ^ 

V "trailer (uses* piece of paper as trailer); th^ls hov our 

^« trailer looks on the inside and then it looks like t;hat.«« 

CA: UhMih- . ' ^ . . " ♦ 

TE^ And then this bedroi^^xight here '"Cpointlng) ... there's a bedroom 
. right ^ere and tbeb there's a closet; rightjhere^s the bed* 

^ And tmp right here is the stereo. This is the^room and then 
this right here is^ another vJll and then right here is ano^er^ 
right here right ^here'^ a door and then this one goes\ / 
ri^t here a^d this one right here. And then the washing \. 
^ machine's right there. And then th(^toilet bowl's right there* 
And my mom and d^^were sleeping right* here an4 the window's 
% right here.^. And^fhen they bedrd some«..a horse; they bc^rd it 
knock on 'the window. And then then so then my mom didn't think 
nothing of it* So she Just went back tq sleep Artd then that 
um the horse -it knocked on the window again. And then X guess 
after it knocked on the window my dad heard l^t and then he 
* . looked Outside. He didn't see t anything andV th'en we heard some 
horse.*.! think it was a -horse on top of the trailer. And 
then ua and then tm after that um um um and then and then I 
guess it went up to the front door.^ And then after it went 
up to the €ront^ door ^It was knocking on the door* And it 
was scratching on the door. And then guess in the morning 
when we looked at the door it wa£ all' scratched up. And we 
- saw a horse hoof by the um thing. That's all* 



In this case, Theresa is so intent on giving every possible detail of the 
setting, even to the description of the location of the "toilet bowl" 
(which incidentally ^never figures ^in the action of the narrative) T that 
she exhausts the attention span of her audience before she ever really 
gets to the plot of the narrative. Theresa is still unsure about the 
relationship between animals and sklnwalkers and this afso comes out in 
the narra^:i ve; howpver, th f> tuqrI: nrpr^sfi ng pn'^n^ ahQutXthifi. .narrat Lvp ■ — 
lies in the over-attention to detail discussed above. As Theresa told 
the story she sketched out the details of the architectural and .decora- 
tive dimensions of the/house by drawing an imaginary plan on a piece of 
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p«per wiCB her finger. At first her friends were interested in this novel 



approach, but they soon appeared to lose Interest. By the time Theresa 



finished her story not one child was paying enough at'tentioi^o even* cpn- 

^ ■ . \ i * . k 

nent on her bizarre suggestion tha^ it was a horse who had: been knocklngr^ 

at the door! " \ 

This sane balance bet«feen adequate detail andjecoi^siy of expression 

is inpo^ant in the fonsulation of narrative events conprisUl^ plot struc* 

ture, or ^ the third structural element— dpttipli^atins: action. The indorpor^ 



tlon of details here refers both to descrlpti'&e detdil (as disciissed in 

the orientation ^section) and to st ruc^uraT Retail , the nuaber of clause 

^ . - . - ... 

used to move from orientation 'tp^ €oda«, .Within the Icoiqplic^ting action 



section of narratives » descrip^tlv^ detail performs many of the same func^ 

I ■ r ^ ' '.• " ' 

tions SB in orientation: Thrpugb : th^s^ details the storyteller makes the 
unfjamiliar actirons^f hl8^ai;raeive .somehcv familiar to his atidle^Ce; in 
this way he drays^ tKe ^audience into* the narrative fr^^ 



Identify with ti^e^action of t|ie ndrrapive. When necessary details are 
omitted a d^s^'unctureAnay oc^ur-l>etveen what: the audience knows and 
understands .andv wnatf is •o'^urrlng within the narrative fraoe* 

' Sometimes the omission of detail u^ves the audience a chance -to enter 
Into the natrratlve event in a^ ney way, as the missing piece i# t^dtfed- by., a 
ftember pf- the audience-. In th^ ^ase. of one narrative, a member of the 
audience respondSv to- the narrator's description of bis brother's bike. 



. Va tenspfed that , cheap new good bike** by adding that "It was a Br- 7." 
Ivi' bhls "case the n^r^tive la then picked, up Immediately as if the' detail 
had been -added by the, narrator himself'. ^ Such collaboration on riarrative 
details involves not only st^'uctural competence but interactional compe- 
tence as well. - " . ^ 



Coapetencre In balancing detail and econoay of expression in narra- 
tlVe also Involves the actti&l selection and ordering of narrative events 

which laake \xp the structure of the plot Itself. While sone of the narra* 

4 

tives siflply outline th^, action of the story In the noAt economical way 

*■ ' • ■ > • 

poaslbli^t others w^ave Intricate details of the action together and ^ * " 

construct ^ubpliote which may or may not eventually be resolved. Compe-* 

tence in handling details of structure depends to a great extent on the 

verbal skills of the oanator, but it also depends on the naxxator^s 

understanding of the Inte^rest and involvement of the audience. Even the 

most interested audience- <ian become bored by too much action related in 

a confining or irresponsible ■maimer. The attention span of the audience 

must also be assessed even by narrators who are quite proficient In 

storytelling skills. For ultimately an audience will not tolerate overly 

long, extended narratives as is revealed in the following exasiple by 

Dpnald Lope, l^r . 



EKLC 



DL': Once at my grandma's as we were coming back, going over there 
from* here me, 117 father,* my mother, 'and my brother. These 
gtjys were going on the dirt road there, then we. heard some- 
thing outside. They were going "Haoooooo!" (ghostly sounds) 
iike that* Then I got scared. Me and my little brother and: 
my big brother were .sitting in the back. We were scared and 
then we got to the house. Then that thing, that "Haooooo" _ 
was 'alm6«t right by the house, so my father told my uncle. * 
Then we went out that night to look around, to see what it 
was^ but we didn't find anything. So we .went back inside* 
Then I guess It came over that night. Then it was going 
' *'Ahaooooo" and *'iQ^looopaaah" going something like that..^ 
whlstl4.ng and then like getting hungry type. And then after 
a while we heard it down me, my father, my uncle, and my 

— ' brother and my other, "uncle went outside to see what it was. 

And then I guess we looked around. Then over there I guess 
by the bam there'^ this pile of hay, us guys went over there. 
Then we saw some footprints like. almost like bear tradks.^ 
It was about as big as... see, about five inches wide and two, 
three inches um three inches long. And us guys we didn't 
know what it was so we went back inside. Therf got the guns, 
then went outside agai'n. We went over there by the haystack. 
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Then I guess I ssw it and I furned around^ like that an>und like 
turn 4round. Then I guess he was standing on the ban. * Then t 
go, '*Look! piere he is!^*\ Then ay uncle took five shots into 
the sky and I guess I guess he took five shots into the sky. 
Then that thing took off. Then ay uncLe and those guys vent to 
get a aedicine man, to sing for us» to fee vhat it was. And 
that Right he told us to go outside and* take the guns and se^ 
vhat he buried by the house. Then ve vent right there. Then 
ve^vent right by' the steps , the porch. Then that medicine man 

.digged it up. Tfa«n ay uncle took tvo shots at it. Then it 
started Itie viggXlng aroxmd and then it stopped. ^ 1 guess it 
died. And that tHing that ve sav that night, ve beard it again. 
4^en that medicine man said some kind of prayer and ve vent out 
to look for it vith that medicine man there. I sav it again. 

. It vas over there by the outhouse (giggles) by the outboiise. 
It venL over there. Then it vas going **Ahaoooooo ! (vhis^les) 

'like that! Then me my uncle, ay fnfiker, ay brother and ay other 
imcle and jjthe aedicine man vent over there. Then ve sav* thotfe 
tracks^ same bracks. Then^it, vas 6ver there by the sheep 




corral. I[ben my uncle took two .shots at it. ' Then I guess he 
shot it. Then there vaa like bl<x>ds tains on the ground. There 
vas" thi^ one bloodstain on the vood. It vas kinds, like poison 
blood* Then that day ve vent over there again to look at It, 
the bloodstain. Then ve vent over there. We vere/J.ooking at 
it. And the the last time. ..I guess all that time. the. vol f man 
vas dead, thac^ wplf man and sklnvalker vas dead behind the sheep, 
corral*^ Then I vas riding ay bike around^ Then vith ny little 
cousin us guys vere riding around. Then v^ hit that sage brush, 
then ve crashed. Then my little brother started crying because 
ve almost crashed right by that -sklavalker. Tlien my Uhde said, 
•'Hey, look it*s turning over. What's this? It's that thing. 



ER: It's like a man dead.* 



That's the end. 



Here, although the narrative was well-told, exciting and involving, the ^ 
audience could only tak6 so much.^ In the end, Ed had to take matters into 
his own hands and step in to end the narrative* Th*ere simply vere too 
many narrati^ events happening within a single narrative and^ as Ed per- 
ceived, it could have gone on for ever. In this tase the expectations of 
the audience were violated . in a most interesting way., Donald quite * 
effective'ly. built the structure of his narrative to create audience 
expectations; he built his narrative to^. a peak — except he did this several 
times. Everytimc the audience presumed the resolution of the complicating 
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JlCtloo was about, occur » an urti tfg complicating act loa evolved and pro- 

' *■ . • ■ ' * " 

nged the iiatia faction o f audience eaye c tatio ns^ — The audi e nce W aa. 



thwarted again and again. . ^ ^ 

|. This example Indicates quite clearly the^ Importance of the relatlon- 

^ . ■ •■ . ■ . 

ship between the complicating action section and the result or resolution 

^tlon of narratives*. A result or resolutlon;vlll only be meafklngful 

and Involving for the audience If the preced^g complicating^ ^ctlodsi have 

been ^selected and structured carefully. Only if the e3q>ectatpk>ns of the- 

ence have been successfully f^reated within the narrative performance, 

can those e3cpecti|tftons be sratlsfied as the cooqplicatlons are resolved. 

If' the sequex^^clng of events of the ^complicating action is confused or 

jixmbled» the - result or resolutlbnivlll be weakened. In. the following 

• - ' ■ • ■■ ■ , • ■ . ' ■ • . 

example* the eleven-year-old^ female narrator has a great deal of troxible 

' selecting and organizing the narrative events. Although the point ofij|the 

artpry does become clear in the end^ the narrative Is lacking in a number 

of ^ areas of competent performance; ' 

LD: One tiioB Z had a party. Just last year in April, for my birth- 
: day it was. really in April. And' I gxiess I had a slumber party.* 

' We ate and X had .cakes and my two [garbled] friends they * came . 
' _ And I guess we were having our party and sp and-so^ then they 
came. . .we. stayed iq> all night and my mom was working that night. 
Everybody was*home. And then um I guess those guys were cutting 
"iwit'aSS'^Sie^^ 

some 1>eer (giggle) and I told them my dad has some. Azk] we 
were gonna go over there but we heard" something and we .didn^t 
knofw what it was^ }Sy dad was sleeping in there. We Were in 
this one room by ourselves. We were eating cokes and pop and 
potato chips and then that night we had enchiladas. Then um 
Deanna^ came and — and Irvina. And I guess we heard it and it 
was kinda knockih]^on the window like. And we looked outside. 
It *was just looking in. I got scared, everybody just got- *'''> 
terrified. Finally finally um um um I* don't know I gxiess It 
wasvjust knocking at the window and so so we told. ..I got ,up 
and those otiler girls were scared and we all went 1^ there. 
We told my dad. . .we told my ; dad and he he he he got his gim 
out. We h^ve ^abdut five gttns in the house. • .some my mom^hid. 



.... ) . . r 

^|l^d then I ^uess I •guess my mom was working that night and that 
next day everybody weqt hone. We vent puts Ide and (pgause) and 

' then th^n my dad shot It that night and, that morning ve saw It 

...we saw It laying by. the almost by the. butane thing, ttte 
butane bottle. And so and so inn I* guess um I guess he shot It. 
That night ve had to go to a medicine i^n; he said they were 
trying to witch tjs* They were jealous p£ us. We have five 
cars. And we have.*:*! don|t.1cnow' except they were 'jus£ jealou^ - 
. , of us^ ' ^ * X ' * 

Iti'this case the young narrator confuses and disorients the audience with 

problems of sequencing and ordering narrative e;,vent;8 and details; as a^ ' • * 

result, she constantly rephrases and corrects her own narrative. In some 

cases confusing the audience even more\ These ^'remedial gestures'' ^ ^ 

r • - ^ 

(McDowell 1975) often interfere with the delivery of the plot and Interrxxpt 

the flow of the narra^ve, as do all the "I guesses" she feels -obliged: to 

Insert becausre of ^her uncertainty.' - . 

Perhaps an even 'more significant conniectlon between conq>licatlng ^ 

action and result or resolution lies in the area of topic selection. In ; 



order .to create and satisfy audience* €pq>^tations , a narrator m^i&t not 
^ only oifder events . carefully , but must ^select those events, those elements 

of plot, with an ^ye towards the motivating 'and energizing forces of his 

/ . . ■ V ' ^ ■■ 

culture. As Roger Abr^ams (19&8) has. noted, performers of all kinds cox^ 

stantly draw dn the energizing topics pf" their societies in order to - ^ 

. . • * ■ 

k ,. . ■ ■ 

.^actively involve their midlences* Haaseu.we find ^ 3l ba&ie. requ-i rement of . 

competent narratives: the necessity of '^teliability." And here, too, we 

find a dimension of narrative which Labov has not included in his .minimal ' 

definition:^ the subject of a narrative must l)e appropriate, interesting, 

audience- inv61v^ng,,^D0ti vat Ing; narratlv€ts* must fociis on culturally 



dynamic topics- ^f concern* Certainly £hese sklnwalke'r stories' do just 
th^t--rby focusing x^n the actiops pf and reactions to the skinwalker figure, 
who is. so syiii)blically significant fdr the Navajo, these child-nai/ratofs 
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Ml«ct tdplcS which ar« extr«Mlf|^anlngful for both thtnselves and . 

th*lr audiences. — Hot only do c a this copic aeleccion mkc for an ex c iting 

atory^ one that Involves the audience fully » but it also provides, through 

such involvement , 'a powerful means of cofmnenting on and indeed altering 

social relationships. ^ 

* Topic selection is closely connected with another of Labov's elements 

. of narrative structure, '*^eValiiat ion*" Used in this way, the term evaltia- 

tion lit|||u4.te different from the way we have used it previously ih 

•referring to the judgment of a performance ^y an liudience. Here Labov 

f ' .... , ' 

usies the term evaluation to refer to the point of»the story, "its ralson 

d'etxe: why it was told And what the narrator is getting at" <1972: 366) . 

Labov suggests that every ^ narrator is constantly warding ^off the question 

"So what?" in regard to his narrative performance- Originally Labov an4 
. Waletzky (1967)' stiggested that narratives contain a cluster of evaluative 

clauses near the end of each story. Later, however-^ Labov modified this 

statement somewhat in positing that such evaluative clauses may occur 
, throughout the narratives and that they are not normally clustered in any 

one place (197^)* Evaluative statements occur throughout many of the skin 

walker narratlv€|s' presented here. 

of the preadolescent Bladk children he worked with (1972:30); however, 
-'these sklnwalker narratives involve a great deal of evaluati^on, which.' 
^ /fiinctions in a number of the ^ways* Labov dlsTcusses. As Watson (1973) has 
indicated « the evaluation element as defined by^abov actually includes a^:- 
number of^narr^ive techniques and narrative functions. Many of the 

. ' ' . ■ . ' 

narratives presented here., illustrate that overarching function of 



rralfldlti8i the aikiience of the point of the etory. Jn Almost elaselc 
example of the elaboration of the point of the story can be seen in this 
narrative: 

VN: Dm one time we ^peWfL^ 'aft my grandma^s. And then me, my cousin^ 
Darlene, she's in eighth grade. • .we v6nt to the bathjroom. 
And something, we saw something outside « Ve told nry uncle and 
he came out there. It got closer and then we got really scared. 
We ^ust still went to the bathroom. We heard something making 
noise and then um imi we ran back up. We gotj, scared and we told 
ny ancle and we came back down with her. Then he* said he said, 
**Maybe that'ff something that's trying to trying to do somfetljiing 
to you two.V Then he said, then he said, **It's scary when you're 
alone outside at night." And he said, "How come you guys were 
out here?^lii^l^ said, "Becaiise we were going to the bathroom*" 
, ^ Then he| said, "OH." Urn that we ^ere gonna go back to the house 
and we did and he got his gun. And then he shot.. And t]>en and 
then that thing Just took off. And then the other night we went 
to the bathroom again and we went back to bed. And ^en the ,S£taie 
thing happenepd again and we*^ told my uncle. And then he said that 
maybe It's^the same thing. So he snuck and then it was a wolfman 
it was a skinwalker and then and then we tolc^that. . . they took us 
to the medicine man and that urn' that wolfman was trying to do^ 
_ something to tis. . . t±jia t,he was trying to get us killed. Then urn 

then my gr^dma ^HK* "Never go out by yourselves^ again. " So 
^ . • we never' did. '4Je always go with somebody big. The end. 

In this story told by eleven-year-old Vickie Natani, the moral or explicit 

point of the story is very clearly elaborated. It is given special force ' 

* ' . * " . . , 

as well, since Vickie puts the statement of the real point of the^ story in 

, . • ^ . . ;V' . ^ 

the mouth of her grandmother, perhaps the most respected member of her 

'family. Many times reminders of the point of a story arje cloaked in much 

more suBtXe ways^ gre^t extent ^on the relati \ 

teller ^d audience,' the shared cultural understandings, and the kinds of 

values which may be taken fox granted. 

;^||p;:narrative sessions such as the ones are dealing with here the 

point of the narratives shared may Jbe iqaite' different from tl^e same narra>^ ^ 



tives told within a yConyersatlonal frame as iHrust rat Ive; examples for some 



^ meaningful effect. In other words, Vickie's story told within the peer: 



jjprottp «t mch<K>l'm0 maphmmtzm « nuad>«r of pot#titl«3- polttta» only onm of 
' irhlch !• Indicated in thm closing clauses. Bar grando^thar may have usad 
tha.aaas story for tha single purpose of convincing Vickie of the Inpor- 



tance of never going outside alone In the dark. 

Besides enphaslzlng the significance^ of the narrative, Labov suggests 
that evaluation lilso functions for "self>aggrandlzei||pnt ," the desire of^ 
the narrator to create the best possible Image for himself (lj972:3A). We 
have suggested earlier that sklnvalker stories, especially personal 
experience sklOKralker stories^, fimctlon quite effectively to create and 
help maintain *'face" for the Navajo child, since the narrktor is generally 
x^evealed to b« brave, intelligexit and daring in his encoug ^era with the 
dangerous, evil skinwalker. A final: use of evaJ.uation as descrio^ed by 
Laho^ is to help the audience in following the narration by "emphikilzlng 
the point where t)ie complication has 'reached a maximum: the break « 
betweeix the coiqplicaiion and the result*' (Labov and Walertzky 1967:35). 
Suspension of 'the action both emphasizes tlie .point of the narrative and 
lielps to distinguish the co1I^>licating action from the^ result. In the^e J 
narratives of encounters with skinwalkers such a f^unction is tisually per- 
formed by sii^ statements as "I wad really scared" and "X didn't know what 
to do»" These statements occur so frequently in sfklnwalker stories that 
they mi^t almost seem to be generic markers*^ 

In his particular sample of narratives, Labov -found that^all narra- 
tives of personal experience included elements of evaluation, while aarra- 

■ ■ — /- * 

tiyes of vicarious experience did no't contain *any evaluation (1972) ► This 
might lead one to s<ispect that evaluation itself is. a generic marker, v 
However,, in the case of skinwalker stories, elements and devices of j 



«valii9tiofi can hm found not ctnly^'^ paraonal expedience stories but in 

legends flctlonei narratives as vell> .In the light of this nev 

evidence it aight Seem more correct to assume that particular stories 

involved with culturally-specific dangers, conflicts and resolutions may 

be more likely to' incorpt>r<ate evaluative Elements. Personal experience 

storijes would be likely to include evaluation, then, because the narrator 

accurately asaessma the cultural dynamips at work, while recapitulations 

of the plot of a television show might, be conci^med' with cultural concerns 

not specifically relevant to ^either nari:iitor or audience. Once again 

evaluation* is intimately ' ti«# to^ the point and purpose of the narrative 

to topical concerns, and to the relationship between narrator and 
9 

audience. One other significant point in this regard is that such 
evaluative devices may be Included because the culture-specific definition 
of that partj^cular kind of story involves their inciusiorj^ In other words 
the ctiild^s repertoire of storytelling devices and formulae- may Include 
.;the u.se of evalu^tfve clauses an' he may et^loy siich ^vd^luatlve devices ^ 
not for any of • the partictilax functions d6scrlbe4 by Labov, but because 
their inclusion is part of the way you tell a story (see Wats'on 1973:255)4 
In the case of skinwalker stories this seems a de'flnit«e possibility , since 
the <5^fe rent, types , of evaluation are spxiead across a ^aage of^Vu^ 
as we have described. This is not to say that Navajo children do^^ot 

■ \ ■ ■ • ■•• ■ -Y -'A 

employ evaluation in their skinwalker narratives for any of Labbv*s pur- f 
poses. On- the contrary, as we have^sh^^, all of Labov^s varted^f unctions 
of evaluation can be Illustrated with examples of Navajo children* s skin- 
walker srtories; however, there may als^^J^^^ soclbcultural dynamic^t work 
which dictates that "go6d** skinwalker stories include these elements of 
evaluation regardless of frhe particular semantic, syntactic or social 



funeCioQ ythmy mmf p^rfoM vithln thm narrative. CiNiipataiica, In my cmmmt 
InvolvM .tha apptoprlata 'ua# of such avaluatii^ dmvtemm. 



Labov's flMl •iMMOtv th« **eod«," cooalats of thcMc clao^iM. which ' 
£ol]Low thm molutiqn mad •iiJB«l that th« narr«tlv« Is flnlahad. Som- 
times this coda nay bring the aiidiance "back to the point at which .they 
entered the narrative" (1972:296). In this way, then, coda Is another 
Cera for closing frame; It functions to separate the narrative world from 
the real vorld and to transport both narrator an^ audience back to the 
latter. 

While the coda Is not a necessa^ elexoent of narrative structure It 
can be a most useful one, especially In cases where the complicating 
action has not been effectively resolved. Many of the Navajo children 
Involved in this study automatically concluded their narratives with "The 
end** or "That^s It I" and thereby sounded a note of finality. These 
formulaic closings frames are the most frequently used codas for these 
Il^ajo children. They effectively assur^^ that .the audience ^^i^^rstands 
that the story is over, the action completed. In general, iC seems fair 
to say that children rely more consistently on such formulaic codas, while 
more^ sophisticated narrators employ extended codas, which act to make 

gjpnerHM7.Htirmn r.f?T^Cftm1"8 action of the sj;6ry or to brln^ the 

. ' ■ / " ■ ■ . ^ ■ ^ ' 

audience ixp to date on later doings of a* mai^ character and so on. 

Use of formulalc^'codas depends to a great extent on the n€ieds of 
bdtb audience and narrator to satisfy a sense of closure. If a narrative 
has been adequately structured with the complication building up expecta- 
tions and the resolutiOT successfully fulfilling those expectations, 
there^will be less need fof clostire to be accomplished in this almost 
arbitrary fashion. However^ for these children such forimul ale closings 



ar«. al^ply m part of « story, « n«ca«s«ry part, without which tha story 
would not ba a **real^ atory. In tha following axanpla tha atorytallar, ^ 



alavan*yaar-old Navajo girl, daaonatrataa a particulai;ly atrong dapandanca 
on. fornmlalc closings, aa aha uses every closing formula she knows to bring 
her narrative to a^^^nd effectively: 

SD: This' Is a true story, the one I*in gonna tell now. iDnce I went 
camping with my... this is a true story. I went caioping with 
Just Just 6ne of my friends named Kathy. And we went camping out 

_ We^were canning out with onr'wlth our brothers. With two boys. 
Just two boys. Then I guess we were canning by... what's that 
place? Monument Valley. * And we were canning over ther£ and we 
got really sqared cause we h^ard coyotes howling and everything. ^ 
And our teiit there was a. there was^ two boys keep watching ^xis 
from up on a hill. .. every step we*d go^ And uh we, I guess they 
turned into coyotes and they started coming to our tent and 
everything, started hcwllng while we were sleepdng» They came in 
there and they started* they 'almost they almos.t tore the thing 
...they tried to open the tent but they couldn't with their 
teeth or* anything. got reall^^Cared. : We didn't know what 

to do. And our tcgrc had two windows and a door. And we took 
out and we wex^ really running as fast as we could. We came to 
this house. This house nobody lived there and it had a padlock 
on there. We didn't know* what to do. We tried to open the^ 
window and every thing 'but we wouldn't open it. So we ran and 
we ran and we ran and we ran for a long time. We got to the , 
highway and we^. . .and these cars. • .-thex^e was no cars <on the » . 
hlgbw^. I guess. And^ then' there wais a car>up ahead. .This car ^ 
up afaeacl sU>o6t a' mile. ..we could' see It. ^And soon it was about' 
to get morning a litcXe about one in the morning. We kept^ 
running we ran to that car and here thefile was dead people in 
that car, all blood was all over the wlrydows and everything. 
You could tell those um two coyotes did that. We got really 
scared. We dldn^ t know what to do. So we all we bocfar 
, J.. . . .^.9^ A?4 ran ^ we kept rinning and finally w e. calig to 

this ilttie town. ' ' 

YL: Was it Kayenta? . ■ ' ' 

SD: ^Yeah. • .Kayenta. We^^pame to Kayenta. We went . ^ the, -police 
station. We to^d them about that We were camping out there 
and he took us back up there. And we went to get our tent and 
all our equipment and everything. We couldn't find those... we 
were looking for., .we couldn't find tt\ose/two coyotes. Then we 
went to^ iShat that place^^ that house where nobody llvisd at um we 
« , showed them there. And^hey busted that door down and inside 

there was heads all decorated, blood of bodies all over^ And 
there was people's clt>^hes all over. And then those wolves, - ^ 
those coyotes clame over .there. And then, we went back and iih 




th#y. called 'our parents. .Then ehey ^called *our ppren^a and li]^ 
irent back hom% Then ve told/ then my mox^ had to .take ne J^ov 

■ ^ her medicine aan f:auae they put eoaethteg on ua. The medicine 

man said %re had to go track over there and ve didn't know vllat 
they were gonna do. ^ And here they took a arrowhead out of^ OK 
head and then a bone« a dead body*a^'bohe« out of my/neck« Then 
urn they took something out of my leg. They want my leg. to, cut 
' off. And then tbey took they took the the same things put of 

\ Kathy too. And we didn't know Hhat tojdo. Then my mom and 
those guys were just crying fed everything. Thence' took 
' * \ Kathy homeJ Me told her mqm about it; And then she paid \is « 

for letting the medicine man see her. And^hen we went home 
and we lived happily ever aftchri Ameil, the end. 

% 

Here Linda has juxtaposed the formulaic ending* of traditional fairytaleer 
**we lived happily ever after" with the final word of the Cathoiic, prayers 
she has been taught^ in school , "Amen^ which lends a '*so-be-it** quality to 
the closing frame. As if these two were not enough* she at last concludes^ 
with a simple '"^e end^*^ There certainly can be no^ question 'in the minds 
6f her audience tjiat the story is^ definitely over. However , there are 
other cases where the narrator neglects to conclude the story either by 
resolving the conplicating action or Ijy signalling the. conclusion Ad.th 

. V ■ i 

-ad -appropriate formulaic coda, as in the fdliowlng exanples: 

MB: My mom, she went' o^r- to Toni's grandiftoTher's and I weiit ofer ^ * 
(there too/ They were telling u^ about 'this one ni^ht that tbeyv 
were sleeping in the trailer and they heard something like' a 
^iiorse on top of their trailer. And then they^aid that it 
( sounded like it« jumped off. So then they 6erit a man out there. • ^ 
^ ^ .He went all around the trailer, -and came back in and said there 

about it. Then after that that night they had a sing. The 
medicine man came over. to their tfai!ler. 

RD:. That's it^ ' 

MB: Umhm. 



******** 



erIc-— - " : - : ss 



' JBt:, Z. know ona. 

/ * 
1: Ok* • * V 



JD: I^C tlM %t wff gr«iidM*« hous#^ m% ir«rtr ale ting Id my cup^r, m 
and «y couglni and my lleele gltcer* Julia« Va warm a it ting thgrg 
and tha dogs vara barking at gOMthifiig ovar tha hill^ up %ra walked 
ovar thara and that hairy thing vaa standing up thafa/ and ua guya 
walked by and our grandpa^ our grandpa want outaida and than ha 
waa gonna look for it and he didn't eaa lt« And than wa told hia 
where it waa and than wa took hia down tha hill and it waan^t 
thara. 
* 

CY: That'a all? 

JD: (Shakes head yea) ^ ' 
In b#th of these examples , the ten-year-old male narrators, failed to aroufe 
the expectations olP^ their audiences in ftny meattingful ways. While they 
talked about skinwalkers» a potentially involving top^'c. «ach failed' to 
build his atory to a climax* Because the skinwalkfer could not be found » ^ai^ 
exciting encounter could not be sustained and the aft rrativ^^issolves • 
''Neither of these boys effectively concluded his s^ory^ for even thou^ the 
^ stories wete not interesting or exciting, they ttlght have been ^aalvaged by ^ 
the use of adequate framing "devices . Instead, mesibers of the audience ask 
"That's it?" "That's all?", quite effectively indicating to the narrators 
that their m^ories have somehow failed*^ While the use o{ a coda mlgh^t not 
have t^ansfojrmed each narrative into a really "good" or "really scary" 
stbryV it would at' least have fores tallet^ aiu^ and perhaps 

have indicated a hi^er level of narrative con^etence. / 

In reviewing Labov*s elements of naj^rative structure, we have explored 
the parameters of competenVre witl^ narrative structure and form and more 
Inportmtly fa:^e.'indjt^ated the >#ayQ Navajo, children evaluate and assess the 
*ooi^>etence of their peers. Comp^ence orderlng^^^nd struct^irlng a narra- 
tlve remains Intimately connected with the interactions of a narrator's 



p—tm, for it la throuipi pMr troop latoroetion that • child loams what 
la aecopcabla, what la aveitlat^ and iavolviag, and vhat ^a culturally 
■aaoiagfttl. Tha aaaaaaaant of a narrator* a coipatonca in atructuring 
hia atoipp ia not ona that can bo alaply maaaurad on a acala of cognltlva 
dbllltlM «id*«c«rS3^«M aohiaiiy<noi» but on* which, mitc b« vl«vtd In 
tha ^giicf il|f vhat hia paara find both accaptabla and Maningful. No 



child ia Intaraatad in how hia narra^ivaa rata on a aciantiat*a acala of 



cognitlva^te^mlopMnti but aach and avazy child ia acutaly attunad to 

** * 

<^ 

tha ^mym in which hia ^paara avaluata tad raapond to hia atorlaa. 

• Thia particular analyaia haa baan raatrictad to ona particular type 
of narrativa» tha akimralkar atory» vhich» though deeply rooted in ^vajo 
traditional verbal art». ia perf ocved entltuaiaatically and elaborated ^ 



upte in Bngliah^ ihe- language of acculturat^opt * Peer group techniquea 
and aitrategiea *oC evaluat^ion can be found in oth^r oarratrive foraa as 
veil: ^ In the other nai^tive gepres I collected — ay tha » coyote tales » 
narrative Jokea*- fpr t winilr rliln kind of ^evaluation was also present. 



Although thia data haa been drawn strictly from NaVaJo peer groups « vlilch 
we have suggested ai;e somewhat different from Anglo-American peer groups, 
I believe that further investigation will demonstrate that this kind of ' 
peer group evaluation of competence has broad cross-cultural implications 
Further study is needed Co determine across a wide range of cultures the' 
^xact nature and Influence of the peer grotq) in the acquisition and^ 
evaliiation of cbmnunicatlve coii4>etence of all kinds. 
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FOOTNOnS 



Aaong tb# nuMtou^ gtudlM dona in thoi»f laid of varbal cognition 
Playt and Iiihaldar tl969) and Vyytaky (1 9 62) ara parhapa woaf 



nocabia; Katnan (1977) and Ervln--Trlpp and Cook-^uapars < 197^1) dia- 
cuaa cognition in tana of coaanailcatlvtf^d narrativa covipatanca. * 



fbr an alaboration of tha ayvbollc rola of aklmalkar In Navajo. 
aoclaty» aaa cbaptar two of ny dlaaartatlon (1978). ^ ' 

Thia notion of coamnlcatlva covpatanca haa baan propoaad by Hymaa 
(1971 » 1975) and alabotatad upon by Bauaan (1975, 1977). 

Thaaa ara, of couna« only a aalactad fav of cha vlda rangaa of aoclal 
and cultural knoirladga which ara drawn on in tha parfonan^a of akin- 
valkar narrativaa. ^ . / 

A dlatinction could ba mada hara between act iya and paaaiye coapatanca: 
paaaiva conpetence would i^)Iy tha knowledge of akinwalkar activitlaa 
without the deaira or ability to perform a atory about akinwalker 
within the narrative fraaa« Active conpetence would rafepi^ then, to 
the coning together of both cultural knowle<l^|a and the abxli^ to 
expreaa that knowledge in aoclally and culturally appropriate ^aya. 
Nhen we diacuaa cbapetence here we are generally referring to thia 
active type of conpetence. 

-^Shlii" la a cotkon colloquial expreaaion aoMang thea^ children, 
generally aeaning, *^*oh, ahootl** * 

An analyaia of atylia tic and interactional ,featurea osf narrative colnpe- 
tence may' be f ouzrd in chapter four of my dissertatloci (1978) . 

The triumph of the individual over akinwalker almoat always occurs In 
personal experi^ce narratlvea;' however, fictional stales often end in 
leas predictable waya* ' >m 

There is a real need for scholats to attend to the specific si'tuationaX 
variables which may or may not affect the use of evaluation. 
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